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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



" That will do,'' coldly and sternly interrupted Agnes, and 
the gossipping -woman -withdrew to gossip to her heart's 
content below stairs. 

Every word had been tortuTe to Agne3. The door closed. 
Agnes clenching her hands together, for a moment stood 
white and rigid as a statue, then sunk her clenched hands 
upon the table, and falling to the floor upon her knees, buried 
her face in her hands— a heart-piercing low moan bursting 
from her lips ; and so for a space she knelt. No tears flowed 
from beneath the burning eyelids. The moment had arrived 
when spontaneously, irrevocably, her soul severed itself from 
Leonard. " Henceforth he shall be as one dead to me," spoke 
the inward voice within Agnes' heart : " what miserable 
weakness to permit a phantom, a mere love of an ideal Leo- 
nard, to devour my life, my happiness, my career ! God be 
praised, life is rich in a thousand ways ! Yet — yet to have 
possessed in 'Leonard the unutterably dear friend whom I 
have dreamed — to have been all in all to him — to have been 
doubly strong in each other, I in him and he in me ! Oh, 
what joy, what deep, deep, blessed joy ! But, alas, alas ! that' 
cruel voice which has ever whispered of his coldness — 
his carelessness ; that, that was the truth. No, he never 
burned with the ardour of my love. No fire of devoted 
passion burned within his heart! But that fire smoulders 
within my heart ready to leap forth into a mighty conflagra- 
tion: but it shall not kill — destroy, — it shall, O Father in 
heaven, through Thy aid, flame forth only to kindle noble love 
and devotion in other hearts. My work in the world shall be 
wrought out alone through this mighty love — it shall be my 
husband, my beloved. Father, I thank Thee that I am 
snatched away from the brink of a great misery — from this 
treachery : for the sake of this strongest impulse of the soul 
and being, I can crush all tender thoughts of a cruel phantom. 
Leonard does not and never loved me ; this I see clear as the 
sun. Thus am I severed from him, and he from me. I pray 
heaven I forget him — I shall, I do. I am happier, O God, 
than I have been for long." Agnes arose from her knees — a 
strange light burnt in her eyes, her usually pale cheeks glowed 
crimson, her lips were streaks of vermilion, her frame trembled 
with a strange ague-fit j and yet her countenance was that 
of a victor, and not of the vanquished. Up and down the 
little chamber she paced — the air oppressed her — the sounds 
of the awful fire at Hamburg roared in her ears, mingling in 
delirious confusion with the thousand fancies of her over- 
wrought brain. " I stand upon the eve of a fresh chapter in 
my life : I sriall never see Leonard more — I will not— if his 
love did not dictate an instant meeting with me, it is a miser- 
able love, unworthy of the name. He shall be freed from his 
bondage. I will never more see the face of one who has been 
so unutterably dear. I will write to him, telling him of his 
uncle's words — that shall be my revenge. Let me to the last 
offer him only deeds of love and words of kindness. As the 
words of a guardian angel shall be the words of my letter ; — 
but — no never, never, never more will I see him. And my dear 
papers — my lost manuscripts — the labour of three long 
months ! But what is that loss, the loss of Leonard, to the 
losses, the agonies, the burning frenzies of those poor sufferers 
in this mighty conflagration! Yv'ould that I knew what 
tidings were received!" Agnes bathed her burning cheeks 
in water ; she flung open her window to gain a breath of air ; 
but her lips were parched, her very brain seemed scorched and 
seared. As evening began to gather, and the golden rays of 
sunset glowed upon the windows of the houses opposite, 
Agnes hurriedly walked along the dry, warm pavement of the 
narrow, quiet street in which she lived ; she was seized with 
an impetuous longing after -physical action ; repose she could 
not, weary and exhausted to the last degree as was her 
frame. Calling a cab, and ordering the driver to drive as 
rapidly as he could to the outskirts of the great city — 
she cared not whither, only that it must be where were 
green fields and fresh air— she was soon driving along one 
of the great crowded thoroughfares leading from the heart 
of the heat and fever of the metropolis into suburban 
verdure. 



THE BRILLIANT RING. 

The reader will remember that the day for the wedding 
of Henri and Eugenie had been definitely fixed.- Time rolled 
rapidly on, and it wanted but two days to the time 
appointed for the celebration of the marriage, when, as I 
sat at breakfast one morning in my apartment, I received 
a note from Eugenie, written in a trembling hand, and 
urgently requesting me to call upon her. I lost no time in 
doing so, and found her sitting beside her mother, with some 
needlework lying upon her lap, and her hands clasped' 
together on her knee. She was very pale, and had been crying. 
As I entered, she sprang towards me, and grasped my hand. 

" "Where is he i" she said — " where is Henri J" 

"I do not know," I replied; " I have not seen him for three 
days. Has he not been here?" 

She wrung her hands, and began walking violently up and 
down the room. 

" He has not been near me for three days," she said bitterly. 
" Mon Dieu ! what shall I do ? We have sent to his lodgings, 
and he has not returned home since the last evening he was 
here. He left us at eleven o'clock, and was to come again at 
ten the next morning to take me to see the apartments in the 
Rue des Arts — where is he ? — what will become of us ? Oh, 
my friend, I shall die ! " 

I felt my very heart stand still at these words; a fatal 
presentiment came over me ; but I strove to re- assure 
her. 

" Fear nothing, Eugenie," said I ; " I will go down at once 
to the prefecture of police, and we will find Henri before six 
hours are past. Rely on me — be calm — be patient." 

And I flew down the stairs, and went rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the Quai des Orf evres. " 

From the direction whence I came, it was necessary that I 
should pass the Marche Neuf. The morning was cold and 
bright, and the yellow waters of the Seine rushed swiftly in 
circling eddies through the arches of the Pont Saint-Michel, 
and rocked the floating baths beside the quays. I seem to 
remember every event of that hasty walk. There was a 
mountebank in a cart, dressed in motley, and vending his 
wares to the harsh music of a hand-organ. He had taken his 
stand where the carriage-way was broadest, and the surround- 
ing crowd were laughing loudly at his vociferations. A troop 
of soldiers passed with martial mus}j ringing in the air. Some 
children ran after me with cakes and chocolate for sale. All 
was hurry — gaiety — life ! Alas, why do I delay thus ? The 
truth must be told at last. Who that has ever visited Paris 
forgets that one dark, melancholy building on the Marche 
Neuf 5 A -low square pile, like a huge tomb, built with great 
blocks of stone, green and discoloured from abutting on the 
water— windowless, deathlike, dreary. There was a crowd 
of ouvriers, grisettes, soldiers, market- women, and children 
round the entrance. Many were going in ; others coming 
out. 

" What a pity !" said a young girl to her mother, as they 
passed close beside me on leaving the place ; " so young, and 
so handsome!" 

" And quite a gentleman, too," replied che other, " if one 
may judge from his clothes." 

I scarcely know how I heard these words — how I entered — 
how I pushed my way to the grating through the crowd of 
lookers-on ; but I found myself all at once inside the Morgue, 
with my eyes upon the body of my friend. 

Yes — there he was laid, pale and dead, upon the black 
marble slab nearest to the left, exposed to the idle gaze of 
every eye. His beautiful fair hair fell in wet masses on the 
stone couch ; his eyes and mouth were closed, but an expres- 
sion of resistance and pain yet lingered round his lips. There 
were marks of violence upon the arms and breast, and the 
bruises left by an assassin's hand were visible on his 
throat. 

It was strange : but though my entire sense of sight and 
consciousness seemed concentrated upon the one object, my 
eyes yet seemed to take in the whole of that fearful place . 
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There were two other bodies lying at a little distance from 
him, but they were swollen, changed, and frightful to look 
upon. I seem still to see them before me, with the long 
grating — the crowd of eager faces— the sad property of the 
dead, the wet and faded clothing, hanging round the walls — 
the dim light coming from the roof- 1 - the trickling water 
flowing over the features of the drowned .... When I 
had somewhat recovered my presence of mind, I had the 
remains of my poor friend conveyed to his lodgings, and 
made every inquiry respecting his death. The body had 
been found two days before, left by the retreating tide 
under one of the arches of the Pont Neuf. His clothes, 
purse, and watch were untouched, but there was no card or 
letter on his person to prove his address. I examined all, 
and found a considerable sum in napoleons and notes. The 
murderer, then, was prompted to the crime by no mercenary 
motives — stay ! where was the ring ? Eugenie's gift was gone. 
A dark purple mark upon the finger whereon he wore it, and 
a grazed appearance on the skin, led me to believe that it had 
been violently forced away. I reflected deeply upon this, and 
drew my own conclusions. , 

Poor Eugenie ! I told her as gently as I could, but I feared 
for many months that her mind would give way. She fell 
into a low melancholy condition, and was no longer capable 
of following her profession. I hired a small cottage for her 
mother and herself at Ville d'Avray, a pretty village near St. 
Cloud, and trusted that change and quiet might yet restore her. 
I never knew till then of what deep love that wild heart was 
capable. Oh, it grieved me to the soul to see her wasting 
day by day under the load of an inevitable affliction such as 
this. She tried to smile whenever I visited them ; she was 
grateful — patient — sorrowful. She called me her brother, and 
God knows I strove to act a brother's part for her. When I 
had established her in the country, and disposed of poor Henri's 
little property for her benefit, I gave my whole mind to the 
task of discovering the assassin. There was but one clue — 
the ring. No matter — vague as it was, I was resolute to 
persevere. 

From the first I had fixed upon De Beauvais as the author 
of the crime. Who else had an interest in the death of my 
friend? Who else would have left the gold and notes, and 
torn the ring, the gage d'amour, so savagely from the poor 
lifeless finger ? 

Without seeming to be anxious for information, I entered 
into conversation with several artists at different periods, both 
at the Louvre and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and learnt from 
them that De Beauvais had engaged a spacious atelier in the 
neighbourhood of the latter institution ; that he was occupied 
in painting a large altar-piece for Exhibition at the public 
gallery in the ensuing spring ; and that he was in the habit of 
frequenting a certain restaurant in the Palais Royal every 
afternoon at five o'clock. It was enough. I went early to the 
place that I might be there before him and see him as he 
entered. 

The rooms were lofty and large, lighted with superb chan- 
deliers, which were reflected on every side in the panellings of 
looking-glass that extended at short intervals all along the 
walls from floor to ceiling. Bows of small tables ran round 
the rooms, and another line 'down the centre, each laid with 
its snowy cloth, decanters, glasses, and cruet-stand. There 
were scarce a dozen people there when I arrived ; so I passed 
up to the top of the room and appropriated a small table in a 
corner near the window that overlooked the square and foun- 
tain of the central garden of the Palais Royal. Here I sat 
and made a show of dining ; but my eyes were fixed upon the 
door. The rooms were filled speedily, and chiefly by the 
middle classes. The heat became almost insufferable ; the 
clatter of glass and knives, the hum of many voices, and the 
glare of gas, added to the excitement and anxiety that pos- 
sessed me, wrought my blood almost to a fever. At last he 
came. He was pale and well dressed, but the smile had 
vanished from his face. He looked haggard and restless, and 
his hat was drawn low over his eyes. The place was crowded, 
and he walked up the whole length of the room without 



finding a seat. My table alone was occupied but by one 
person. 

" Monsieur, will find a seat there," said the waiter, pointing 
to the chair opposite mine. He sat down moodily, and hung 
his hat beside him without once looking up. Gazing atten- 
tively at him I saw hard furrows on his cheek and gray hairs 
in his dark beard, which were not there before. 

"Monsieur de Beauvais," I said in a low distinct voice. 
He started, and his eyes met mine. There was something in 
the expression of my face that seemed to appal him, for he 
stared at me for some moments before he could reply, and the 
cold drops stood upon his brow. " You are surprised to see 
me here ? " I continued, in the same tone, with my eyes still 
fixed immoveably upon his. " I came on purpose to see you. 
Have you heard of the murder of Lemonnier ?" 

" Murder !" he gasped, looking round him with a terrified 
glance. " Hush ! hush ! " 

"Nay, it is no secret," said I. "It is well known that he 
was murdered, and afterwards thrown into the Seine. I 
found his body in the Morgue. Did you ever go into the 
Morgue?" 

He still stared at me, but made no reply. The suddenness 
of my appearance, the strange abruptness of my questions, 
and the deep thrilling tones of my voice deprived him at once 
of all courage and self-possession. 

"It must be a horrible thing to have the blood of another 
on one's soul — to be a murderer.'' 

" Perhaps — perhaps he committed suicide," said De Beau- 
vais, with a violent effort to speak calmly. 

" No : the prints of murderous fingers were on his throat. 
But hold — you eat nothing. Pray enjoy your dinner. I fear 
my news has deprived you of appetite." 

He could not touch a morsel ; every dish went away un- 
tasted. He called for brandy, and drank half a tumbler- full 
at a draught. 

We were for some time silent, but I never .removed my eyes 
from his face. I felt there was a power ia their gaze to 
unnerve him. At last I spoke again. 

'* It happened on the night of the sixteenth of September," 
I began. , 

" The sixteenth of September ! " faltered De Beauvais. 

" He was returning home after visiting Eugenie. It was a 
superb moonlight night, and he was going along by the quays 
when . But you seem ill, M. de Beauvais." 

He was leaning back in his chair, white as the tablecloth, 
and trembling visibly in every limb. 

"An attack," he murmured, "to which— to which I am 
subject. I — I think I had better go." 

"I will not leave you in this state," said I promptly, "I 
must go also and take care of you, for you are almost 
fainting." 

The waiter was passing, and I called him. X paid him for 
my dinner, and De Beauvais drew forth his purse with an 
unsteady hand, and threw a five-franc piece upon the 
table. 

Something glittered through the silken meshes — something 
that was neither silver nor gold ! I snatched the purse from 
his hands, and before a word could be uttered, had poured the 
contents upon the table. 

"Murderer!" I cried, and grasped him by the throat, as 
the ring — the ring rolled forth and fell upon the ground ! 



I have little more to relate. De Beauvais confessed the 
murder, and expiated his crime upon the scaffold. Paris 
became unendurable to Eugenie as well as to myself. I 
brought her over to England, where she resides with her 
mother in a secluded village on the coast of Devon. She is 
still young, but grief has usurped the offices' of time, and pre- 
maturely stamped her countenance with age. She is resigned, 
but melancholy, and her hopes lie not upon this side of the 
grave. 

Henri sleeps in the south-west corner of Pere la Chaise. 



